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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fund iples the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 
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Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Revieiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
jitually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Commmity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mens; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; , 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 











BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


S=> Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


ONEIDA, N. Y., THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1859. 
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“TI Hold Still.” 


Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow : 

And yet I whisper, As God will! 

And in his hottest fire hold still. 

He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 

Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow: 

And yet I whisper, As God will! 

And at his heaviest blows hold still. 

He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 
The sparks fly off at every blow; 

He turns it o’er and o’er and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow: 

And yet I whisper, As God will ! 

And, in his mighty hand, hold still. 

Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be ; 

Its end may come, and will, to morrow, 
When God has done his work in me: 

So I say trusting, As God will! 

And, trusting to the end, hold still. 

He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing fiery brand, 

And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a Master-hand : 

So I say praying, As God will! 

And hope in him, and suffer still. 

From the German of Julius Sturm. 











The Character of Jesus: 
ITS SUPERNATURAL AND DIVINE NATURE. 
From Bushnell’s ‘ Nature and the Supernatural.’ 

The need of a supernatural, divine min- 
istration, to restore the disorders of sin, 
is now shown ; also that such a ministra- 
tion is compatible with the order of na- 
ture, and being in that view a rational 
possibility, that it may well be assumed 
as a probable expectation. In this man- 
ner we are brought directly up to con- 
front the main question—Is the exigency 
met by the fact? is the supernatural 
divine ministration actually set up, and 
shown to be by adequate evidence ? 

Here we raise a question, for the first 
time, that puts the christian scriptures 
in issue ; for it is the grand peculiarity 
of these sacred writings, that they deal 
in supernatural events and transactions, 
and show the fact of a celestial institu- 
tion finally erected on earth, in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, which is called the 
kingdom of God or of heaven, and is in 
fact a perpetual, supernatural dispensa- 
tory of healing and salvation for the race. 
Christianity is, in this view, no mere 
scheme of doctrine, or of ethicai practice, 
but is instead a kind of miracle, a power 
out of nature and above, descending into 
it ; a historically supernatural movement 
on the world, that is visibly entered into 
it, and organized to be an institution in 
the person of Jesus Christ. He therefore 
is the central figure and power, and with 
him the entire fabric either stands or falls. 

To this central figure, then, we now 
turn ourselves ; and as no proof beside 
the light is necessary to show that the 
sun shines, so we shall find that Jesus 
proves himself by his own self-evidence. 
The simple inspection of his life and char- 
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of his life and spirit are the sufficient at- 
testation of his own profession, when he 
says—‘I am from above’”—* I vame down 
from heaven.” 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do 
not assume the truth of the narrative by 
which the manner and facts of the life of 
Jesus are reported to us ; for this, by the 
supposition, is the matter in question.— 
We only assume the representations 
themselves, as being just what they are, 
and discover their necessary truth in the 
transcendent, wondrously self-evident pic- 
ture of divine excellence and beauty pre- 
sented in them. We take up the account 
of Christ, in the New Testament, just as 
we would any other ancient writing, or as 
if it were a manuscript just brought to 
light in some ancient library. We open 
the book, and discover in it four distinct 
biographies ot a certain remarkable char- 
acter, called Jesus Christ. He is miracu- 
lously born of Mary, a virgin of Galilee, 
and declares, himself, without scruple, 
that he came out from God. Finding 
the supposed history made up, in great 
part, of his mighty acts, and not being 
disposed to believe in miracles and mar- 
vels, we should soon dismiss the book as a 
tissue of absurdities too extravagant for 
belief, were we no5 struck with the sense 
of something very peculiar in the charac- 
ter of this remarkable person. Having 
our attention arrested thus by the im- 
pression made on our respect, we are put 
on inquiry, and the more we study it the 
more wonderful, as a character, it appears. 
And before we have done, it becomes, in 
fact, the chief wonder of the story ; lifting 
all the other wonders into order and in- 
telligent proportion round it, and making 
one compact and glorious wonder of the 
whole picture—a picture shining in its 
own clear sunlight upon us, as the truest 
of all truths--Jesus, the Divine Word, 
coming out from God, to be incarnate 
with us, and be the vehicle of God and 
salvation to the race. 

On the single question, therefore, of 
the more than human character of Jesus, 
we propose, in perfect confidence, to rest 
a principal argument for Christianity as 
a supernatural institution ; for, if there 
be in Jesus a character which is not hu- 
man, then has something broken into the 
world that is not of it, and the spell of 
unbelief is broken. 

Not that Christianity might not be a 
supernatural institution, if Jesus were 
only aman ; for many prophets and holy 
men, as we believe, have brought forth 
to the world communications that are 
not from themselves, but were received 
by inspirations from God. There are 
several grades, too, of the supernatural, as 
already intimated ; the supernatural hu- 
man, the supernatural prophetic, the su- 
pernatural demonic and angelic, the su- 
pernatural divine. Christ, we shall see, 
is the supernatural manifested in the 
highest grade or order: viz., the divine. 


acter will suffice to show that he can m4 e observe, then, as a first peculiarity 


be classified with mankind, (man though 
he be,) any more than what we call his 
miracles can be classified with mere nat- 








ural events. The simple demonstrations 


the root of his character, that he begins 
life with a perfect youth. His childhood 
is an unspotted, and, withal, a kind of ce- 
lestial flower. The notion of a superhu- 





man or celestial childhood, the most diffi- 
cult of all things to be conceived, is yet 
successfully drawn by a few simple touch- 
es. He is announced beforehand, as 
“that Holy Thing ;” a beautiful and 
powerful stroke to raise our expectation 
to the level of a nature so mysterious.— 
In his childhood, every body loves him. 
Using words of external description, he 
is shown growing up in favor with God 
and man, a child so lovely and beautiful 
thai heaven and earth appear to smile up- 
on him together. So, when it is added 
that the child grew and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and, more than 
all, that the grace or beautifying power 
of God wag upon him, we look, as on the 
unfolding of a sacred flower, and seem to 
scent a fragrance wafted on us from other 
worlds. Then, at the age of twelve, he is 
found among the great learned men of 
the day, the doctors of the temple, hearing 
what they say and asking them questions. 
And this, without any word that indi- 
cates forwardness or pertness in the child’s 
manner, such as some Christian Rabbi, 
or silly and credulous devotee, would cer- 
tainly have added. The doctors are not 
offended, as by a child too forward or 
wanting in modesty, they are only amazed 
that such a degree of understanding can 
dwell in one so young and simple. His 
mother finds him there among them, and 
begins to expostulate with him. His re- 
ply is very strange ; it must, she is sure, 
have some deep meaning that corresponds 
with his mysterious birth, and the sense 
he has ever given her of a something 
strangely peculiar in his ways; and she 
goes home keeping his saying in her heart, 
and guessing vainly what his thought 
may be. Mysterious, holy secret, which 
this mother hides in her bosom, that her 
holy thing, her child whom she has 
watched, during the twelve years of his 
celestial childhood, now begins to speak 
of being “about his Father’s business,” 
in words ofdark enigma, which she can- 
not fathom. 

Now we do not say, observe, that there 
is one word of truth in these touches of 
narration. We only say that, whether 
they be fact or fiction, here is given the 
sketch of a perfect and sacred childhood 
—not of a simple, lovely, ingennous, and 
properly human childhood, such as the 
poets love to sketch—but of a sacred and 
celestial childhood. In this respect, the 
early character of Jesus is a picture that 
stands by itself. In no other case, that 
we remember, has it ever entered the 
mind of a biographer, in drawing a char- 
acter, to represent it as beginning with a 
spotless childhood. The childhood of the 
great human characters, if given at all, 
is commonly represented, according to 
the urfiform truth, as being more or less 
contrary to the manner of their mature 
age; and never as being strictly one 
with it, except in those cases of inferior 
eminence where the kind of distinction 
attained to is that of some mere prodigy, 
and not a character of greatness in action, 
or of moral excellence. In all the higher 
ranges of character, the excellence por- 
trayed is never the simple unfolding of a 
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harmonious and perfect beauty contained 
in the germ of childhood, but it is a char- 
acter formed by a process of rectification, 
in which many follies are mended and 
distempers removed ; in which confidence 
is checked by defeat, passion moderated 
by reason, smartness sobered by experi- 
ence. Commonly a certain pleasure is 
taken in showing how the many wayward 
sallies of the boy are, at length, reduced 
by discipline to the character of wisdom, 
justice, and public heroism so much 
admired. 

Besides, ifany writer, of almost any 
age, will undertake to describe, not mere- 
ly a spotless, but a superhuman or celes- 
tial childhood, not having the reality be- 
fore him, he must be somewhat more 
than human himself, if he does not pile 
together a mass of clumsy exaggerations, 
and draw and overdraw, till neither hea- 
ven nor earth can find any verisimilitude 
in the picture. 

Neither let us omit to notice what ideas 
the Rabbis and learned doctors of this age 
were able, in fact, to furnish, when setting 
forth a remarkable childhood. Thus Jo- 
sephus, drawing on the teachings of the 
Rabbis, tells how the infant Moses, when 
the king of Egypt took him out of his 
daughter’s arms, and playfully put the 
diadem on his head, threw it pettishly 
down and stamped on it. And when Mo- 
ses was three years old, he tells us that 
the child had grown so tall, and exhibited 
such a wonderful beauty of countenance, 
that people were obliged, as it were, to 
stop and look at him as he was carried 
along the road, and were held fast by the 
wonder, gazing till he was out of sight. 
See, too, what work is made of the child- 
hood of Jesus himself, in the Apocryphal 
gospels. These are written by men of so 
nearly the same era, that we may discover 
in their embellishments, what kind of a 
childhood it was in the mere invention 
of the time to make out. While the gos- 
pels explicitly say that Jesus wrought no 
miracles till his public ministry began, and 
that he made his beginning in the mira- 
cle of Cana, these are ambitious to make 
him a great prodigy in his childhood.— 
They tell how, on one occasion, he pur- 
sued, in his anger, the other children, who 
refused to play with him, and turned them 
into kids ; how, on another, when a child 
accidently ran against him, he was angry, 
and killed him by his mere word ; how, 
on another, Jesus had a dispute with his 
teacher over the alphabet, and when the 
teacher struck him, how he crushed him, 
withered his arm, and threw him down 
dead. Finally, Joseph tells Mary that 
they must keep him within doors ; for 
every body perishes against whom he is 
excited. His mothersends him to the 
well for water, and, having broken his 
pitcher, he brings the water in his cloak. 
He goes into a dyer’s shop, when the dy- 
er is out, and throws all the cloths he 
finds into a vat of one color, but, when 
they are taken out, behold, they are all 
dyed of the precise color that was ordered. 
He commands a palm-tree to stoop down 
and let him pluck the fruit, and it obeys. 
When he is carried down into Egypt, all 
the idols tall down wherever he passes, and 
the lions and leopards gather round him 
ina harmless company. This the Gospel 
of the infancy gives, as a picture of the 
wonderful childhood of Jesus. How un- 


like that holy flower of paradise, in the 
true gospels, which a few simple touches 





make to bloom in beautiful self-evidence 


before us ! 
(To be Continued.) 
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Death-Bed Penitence. 

“ Mr, B. is fast declining; he sent for a clergy- 
man to-day, and says he wants to prepare for 
death.” 

The above, cut from a popular newspaper, is a 
specimen of what we have frequently seen in pub- 
lic journals. The first thought which is occa- 
sioned in ourmind by its perusal, is, that such peni- 
tence is better than nothing; but the man who 
takes such a course—who serves the god of this 
world through life, and finally when he sees he 
can enjoy earthly pleasures no longer, and the 
king of terrors stares him iv the face, concludes 
to‘ prepare for death’—has treated the Lord 
meanly. The truth is, that it is our duty and 
privilege to serve the Lord throughout our life. 
Our own peace and happiness require it. Our 
natures demand it. Worship of God is a natural 
instinct implanted in our hearts. The works of 
God, which surround us on every side, constantly 
tell us in unmistakable language to worship our 
and their Creator. Even the heathen, we are 
told, are left without excuse. How greatly, then, 
do persons wrong themselves and God, by delay- 
ing to become reconciled to him, until death 
frightens them away from their former course ! 

Again, the idea of calling a clergyman a short 
time before dissolution, and preparing for death 
ina few hours, is somewhat singular. Persons 
may perhaps obtain a comfortable state of mind 
at such a crisis in a short time, but if their pre- 
vious lives have been ungodly they cannot by any 
death-bed repentance become well prepared to 
die. Weare, as some one has remarked, what 
our past lives have made us; and a ball which 
we have spent a life-time in winding we cannot 
unwind very quickly. Sin leaves a stained im- 
pression on the soul; and it must take some time 
for a soul made black with sin to become white 
and pure. Moreover, if this could be done in a 
moment, in many cases the soul would be like an 
house, ‘empty, swept and garnished’—void of 
those graces which are the necessary furniture of 
a soul-habitation. Death is emigration to an- 
other sphere: and sad indeed is the condition of 
those emigrants who will not consider, until the 
time of the vessel’s departure has arrived, that 
their entire characters must be changed before 
they can enjoy the blessings of the country to 
which they are bound. 

Then again, we do not altogether like the term, 
‘prepare for death.’ Let us rather say, prepare 
for life--eternal life. We pity those who ‘ through 
fear of death are all their life-time subject to bon- 
dage.’? Christ offers to redeem us from that bon- 
dage, and lead us into eternal life. Those who 
have accepted of his salvation, have no need to 
crawl along under the shadow and gloom of death. 
A better destioy is theirs. They have the privi- 
lege of living a righteous life now—to perform ac- 
ceptably to-day whatis given themtodo. A holy 
life is a sufficient preparation for death. They 
who sin and repent day by day through life, and 
undertake to prepare for death just before they 
leave the world, may be likened to persons who 
transact business on the credit system, running in 
debt and promising to pay, until forced to take 
advantage of the Bankrupt Act in order to keep 
out of prison for debt: while the class of persons 
who walk in the light and truth, are like those 
who do business on the cash or pay-down system 
—they are always ready for any emergency in 
their affairs, and need not the assistance of a 
Bankrupt Law.—w. a. H. 


News of the Week. 


Settlement with Paraguay. 

Comnissioner Bowlin, who was sent last year 
to the waters of the La Plata with an armed fleet 
to enforce a settlement of the differences between 
the United States Government and that of Gen. 
Lopez, ruler of Paraguay, has lately returned to 
this country with a treaty, which he was enabled 
to execute with Lopez, through the intervention 
and assistance of President Urquiza of the. Arm 
gentine Confederation, and which is said t0 be 
very favorable to this country. In addition to 
the usual provisions of such treaties, which place 
the United States on an equal footing with the 
most favored nations having commercial relations 
































with Paraguay, Lopez pays ten thousand dollars 
indemnity to the family of the man who was 
killed on the Water Witch, the vessel that was 
fired into by Lopez’ soldiers, and agrees to leave 
the settlement of the claims of the “ Paraguay 
Navigation Company,” to a commission who are 
to sit at Washington, and decide upon them with- 
in twelve months after the ratification of the 
treaty. Instead, also, of granting American ves- 
sels the navigation of the river Paraguay as high 
as Asuncion, and the Parana as high as Encar- 
nacion, according to the previous demand of the 
United States, Lopez throws open to them the 
upper as well as lower courses of those rivers, 
and all their affluents, and extends the continu- 
ation of the treaty to ten years, instead of six, 
as was formerly asked for. 

From South America. 

Revolution appears to be the normal condition 
of all the Spanish American Republics. No sooner 
do we hear of the suppression of a revolution in 
one quarter, than report comes of an outbreak in 
another part; and this condition of things has 
continued so long, that disturbances in these dis- 
tracted countries attract but comparatively little 
attention. In fact these peoples have thus far 
proved themselves incapable of self-government, 
and it is a matter of extreme doubt, whether they 
wiil become fit for free institutions, until the in- 
troduction of better blood among them. The 
latest insurrections we hear of in that quarter, 
are in Chili, hertofore regarded as the most sta- 
ble of South American Republics, and in Venezuela, 
from which the Monagas family of tyrants were a 
year or two since banished. In southern Chili 
the government forces appear to have put down 
the insurrection ; but in the north they have been 
badly defeated by the insurrectionists, and it is 
a matter of some doubt which party will eventu- 
ally carry the day. In Venezuela the insurrec- 
tion is spreading in various parts of the State, at 
the same time that the elections under the new 
Constitution are taking place; and it is doubtful 
whether the Constitution will go into eftect under 
such circumstances. Gen. Castro, the Provis- 
ional President, appears as yet unable to cope 
with the disaffected, although assisted by the dis- 
tinguished Paez, who has volunteered in the 
service of the Government. 

Personal. 

Senator Seward lett New York for a tour in 
Europe, on board the steamship Ariel, on Satur- 
day of last week. He expects to return about 
the time of the opening of Congress in December. 
——One of the editors of the Evening Post, Mr. 
Bigelow, who is now in Italy, in a letter from 
Naples, of date April 18th, says: “I had the good 
fortune to meet Senator Sumner yesterday after- 
noon, walking in the Villa Reale. He was look- 
ing extremely well, much better than when I 
last saw him in New-York. He is encouraged 
to anticipate an entire recovery by Autumn.” 
——tThe Rev. Dr. Bushnell, it is stated, will take 
up his residence in Minncsota instead of California, 
——On Friday morning last, May 13th, died 
Denison Olmsted, L. L. D., Professor of Astrono- 
my in Yale College, in the 68th ycar of his age. 
He was a graduate of Yale in the last class taught 
by President Dwight, and has been a teacher of 
science in the same institution ever since, with 
the exception of a few years spent at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He was well known 
for his scientific labors, and writings, which lat- 
ter brought him a large income-——Dr. Henry 
Abbott, originator and collector of the Egyptian 
Museum in Broadway New-York, died March 
30th, at Kafr-el-Hish in Egypt; and his very 
valuable collection of Egyptian relics and curi- 
osities must be sold. A movement is on foot to 
purchase it for the New York Historical Society, 
and if the amount necessary, sixty thousand dol- 
lars, is not soon raised here, 1t will be shipped 
for England, whence an offer of that amount has 
jately been received.——Paul Morphy returned 
to New-York, from his great chess tour in Ev- 
rope, on Friday last, by the steamer Persia. In 
about two weeks the splendid set of gold and 
silver chess-men, with a superb chess-board, 
which his friends in the city have been getting 
up for the purpose, will be presented tv him. 
Before leaving for home, he will visit Boston, 
where a public dinner has been tendered him. 
Among his last feats in Europe, was playing si- 
multaneously, with five of the best players in 
Londun, Lowenthal, Barnes, Bird, Boden, and 
Riviere ; and the result was, two games won by 
Morphy two drawn, and one gained by Barnes. 

.---During the late session of the Canadian 
Parliament, the Committee on Trade and Com- 
merce, while complaining of the consular fees re- 
cently imposed by the United States’ authorities, 





suggested the establishment of a Custom’s Union 
between Canada and the United States, similar 
to the German Custom’s Union, by which tho 
Custom House establishments now maintained on 
both sides of the Canadian frontier, might be dis- 
pensed with. The economies and conveniencies of 
the suggested arrangement are obvious. By it 
Canada would adopt the tariff of the United States 
and the entire revenue collected on the Atlantic 
seaboard, would be divided equally between tho 
two countries, according to their population. 
Whether this plan, or something like it, will be 
adopted, or not, before long, we are unable to 
foretell; but the bare suggestion, in such a quar- 
ter, looks hopeful for the fraternization of the two 
nations. 

.--- Bushnell and Langdon two of the Oberlin 
Rescuers, have been tried at Cleveland, found 
guilty, and sentenced. Bushnell to sixty days 
imprisonment in the common jail, and $600 fine, 
with costs, and Langdon to $100 fine, and costs. 

.--- On Thursday, May 12th, the ship Mary 
Caroline Stevens, sailed from Baltimore for Libe- 
ria, with one hundred and fifty-three emigrants. 
mostly manumitted slaves. Shealso hadon board 
three missionaries. 

..--There is a movement going on in Califor- 
nia to divide the State, probably with the view 
to make the part set off, ultimately a Slave State. 
A Bill to this effect has already passed both 
branches of the Legislature, and only awaits the 
signature of the Governor to become a law. The 
part proposed to be set off, comprises the six 
southern counties, and contains a population stated 
to be some 14,000. 

.-.. The latest reports from the Kansas or 
Pike’s Peak gold mines, are discouraging. Num- 
bers of the gold hunters are reported as being on 
the return home, and some of them suffering 
greatly from want of food—actually starving. 
Fears were entertained that in their desperation, 
they might attack the outward-bound trains of 
emigrants ; but these fears were probably ground- 
less. 

--++ The overland mail routes between Neosho, 
Mo., and Albuquerque in New Mexico, and be- 
tween Missouri, Kansas, and Stockton, Cal., are 
to be discontinued after the first of July next. 
The failure of Congress to make appropriations 
for the mail service, and frequent interruptions 
of the mails by the Indians, are given as tho 
reasons for this discontinuance. 

..-- The Government has contracted with 
Daniel A. Johnson, the lowest bidder, to carry 
the mails between New York, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, semi-monthly, via the Nicaragua 
route, for $162,000. After October Ist., there 
will be no mails to California, via the Panama 
and Tehuantepec routes. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, May 11.—Desultory re 
marks touching on our social experience. One 
wished to give his testimony that the ascending 
fellowship is the true friend of social happiness— 
there is nothing about it austere and forbidding, 
but we find the highest satisfaction and truest 
freedom in it. He subscribed, also, to what had 
been put forth here respecting divorce—we can- 
not admit the idea of temporary relationships— 
true love is organizing, it joins on and organizes 
one relation into another. Another spoke of the 
immense importance of connecting our social ex- 
perience with Christ. We will love Christ su 
premely in connection with our love for one an- 
other. There is a tendencey among a class of 
reformers around us, to view this subject of social 
freedom asa matter of mere science. Our success 
lies in connecting free love with Christ, and noth 
ing less. With him to teach and govern us, we 
shall make progress, but the disciples of mere 
social philosophy will assuredly run ashore.—Al- 
lusion was made to a passing affair. A member 
here wishing to withdraw certain property in 
bank stock &c., from her former place of residence 
in Massachusetts, is threatened by the officers 
of the town with being put under guardianship, 
as insane. <A person writing from the place, says 
that the main ground on which the charge will 
probably be set up, is the joining the society 
where she is. Its whole structure being opposed 
to law, and to the opinions of men of sound mind, 
he has no doubt, the courts of his district would 
instruct a jury that belief in such a system is in- 
consistent with sanity. This is a curious idea 
which makes us out to be a set of sheer lunatics ! 
We have a better reputation than that about here. 
Circumstances have lately brought out from prom- 
inent men in this neighborhood, opinions of a very 
opposite kind, unsolicited and unexpected. They 
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live where they can see the fruit of the tree, and 
the root must at last be judged by the fruit.— 
They say we bear the fruits of honesty, industry, 
good neighborhood, agricultural reform, liberal 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, &c., &c. Can 
the stock be crazy? We donot admit that we 
are lawless. We do no injury to our neighbor. 
Our social principles are a matter of religious con- 
science, just as much as the celibacy of the Sha- 
kers, or the non-resistance of the Friends, and 
there is no more reason why they should not be 
tolerated, since they interfere less with the pub- 
lic interest than the peculiarities to these sects. 

Thursday and Friday evenings—conversation 
too fractional to be reported, but of a kind, (be- 
ing confessional and prayerful) to invite the in- 
flux of agood spirit, which all felt. One confession 
that wrote itself on our heart, was this: ‘I be- 
lieve the spirit that is at the core of this Com- 
munity, flows out from the Primitive Church; 
and that this flow and communication never can be 
broken: it is the community spirit, and I confess 
myself subordinate to it.’ 

In the gap of this journal here we will insert a 
series of poetical effusions appearing a day or two 
since with bulletin rapidity on our bulletin board, 
and entertaining passers-by without enlisting, as 
we observed, the least partisan feeling: [allusion 
is had, it will be understood, to our practice of 
drinking coffee once a week :] 

Vo. 1. 

O would'nt it be nice! 

Just fancy the whole kit, 
How expectant they sit : 
And then the merry prattle 
And the dishes in a rattle; 


And the coffee so steaming ( 


And faces so beaming! 

Tis surely a sight 

Brim-full of delight! 

O would’nt it be nice 

For once, to have it twice ? 

Aye! still better if thrice ! 

Just think of it again ; 

And deem it not vain, 

To hope to the end, 

That matters may mend. 

Think of all meeting, 

With reciprocal greeting, 

To partake at one board, 

Of a Father’s rich hoard. 

Who would’nt think 1t nice 

For once, to have it twice, 

Aye! still better 1f thrice? 
No. 2, in another hand. 

Oh no! ’twould not be nice 

For once to have it twice, 

Still less to have it thrice. 

All the pleasure that it brings, 

Is bought with many stings ; 

With nervous disarrangement, 

And feelings of estrangement 

Between the nimble soul 
And its outward coverings. 

Though much I prize the graces 

Of cheerful, loving faces, 

That meet us in their places 
Around our festal board ; 

Though I love the merry eye, 

And the laughing lip’s reply, 

And the spirit that leaps high, 
To sound of happy word: 

Yet I do not like the notion, 

In the Isles of Indian Ocean 

To seek for some dark potion, 
That will cheer our bodies up 

With stimulus narcotic ; 

Whose end is oft chaotic, 

Though generally forgot it 
Is, while sipping from the cup. 

Much rather would I seek to fill 

The goblet at the sparkling rill, 

And drink and feel the cheering thrill 
Of nature’s beverage : 

Which leaves no trembling nerve behind, 

No cloud upon the sunny mind, 

No heat that stirs like desert wind 
The blood to fever rage. 

I'd rather have our table cheer, 

Through all the seasons of the year, 

From every taint or touch kept clear, 
Of coffee or of tea ; 

I’d seek from pleasant fruits and grain, 

The aliment that should sustain 

And nourish blood and nerve and brain, 

These would prepare, receive, with plain 
And sweet simplicity. 

Vo. 3, in hand No. 1. 
This very same coffee! 
Did’nt the Lord himself make it ? 
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Then why should ’nt we take it ? 

Is ‘nt wine too a stimulant ? 

Then why in Holy Scrip 

Are we told to take a sip ? 

And then again ’tis said 

‘Every creature of God is good’ 

To be taken as food ! 

Saith it not again, 

‘Ye shall have no pain, 

Drink ye what ye may 

If on me ye stay? 

Let Cynics then eschew 

What is not in their stew; 

We'll take it as we find it, 

And be the last to mind it. 

We'll ramble in and out, 

And taste of all creation ; 

And deem it quite devout, 

Tomake coffee a libation ! 
No. 4, in hand No. 2. 

I know that it it true, 

And I believe it too— 

Nor would I it eschew— 

What Christ unto us saith: 
That if of any thing, 

Unto our lips we bring, 
That has in it the sting, 

Of poison and of death; 
That unto us therefrom 
No harm shall ever come, 
No shiver to strike dumb 

Our beings gladsome life, 

But that within our hearts, 
The Mighty One imparts, 
Strength to resist the darts, 

Of every evil strife. 

Yet I would never take 
His promises, and make 
Excuses, to partake 

As daily drink or food, 
Those deadly things which bring 
Oppressive suffering, 

Unless to him we cling, 

Who suffered for our good. 
There is a better way 
To give our spirits play— 

For faith to grow alway, 

Than still forever 
To fight again that fight 
For which he gave us might, 
And sent his life and light, 

Us to deliver. 

Nay rather it is best 
To give our spirits rest 
And not have them onprest 

With pain’s alloy: 

But give them the condition 
Whose shall be the mission 
To hasten the fruition 

Of fullest joy. 

—-I know that faith receiveth 
‘Every creature;’ and believeth 
To him who praises giveth, 

That it is clean and good. 
But surely that’s no reason, 
Why in proper place and season, 
Whene’er we have occasion, 

We should not choose our food, 
And of all that has been blest, 
Take only what is best ; 

And not think that the rest 

Of all the wide creation, 
Must be eaten and digested, 

Or drank down and invested, 
Without being duly tested, 

By wise discrimination. 
—We have happiness in knowing 
In tho land to which we’re going, 
There isa river flowing 

Clear and bright 
As the crystal gem that shineth 
In the light. 
And the waters of that river, 
Flowing onward there for ever, 
Come ever and forever 
From the throne. 
And the bright ones who are dwelling 
By the fount which thus is welling, 
When they taste the clear stream swelling, 
Are made glad ; 
And their hearts leap up in glory, 
As thus they drink before the 
Holy One. 
And they cry to him that thirsteth 
And is ead, 
To come and drink where bursteth 

The fountain from the throne. 

Then let us seek for gladness, 

And a cure for all our sadness 
In the crystal fount of tire. 

And let us ask those bright ones 





Who heavenly ways do know, 
To guide us in the right ones 
While here we dwell below. 
in hand No. 1. 
Tis no poison to me 
This famous coffee; 
But if stomach won’t digest it, 
You need not molest it, 
Take just what you like, 
Or nothing at all ; 
If you had rather live on air, 
It is quite at your call! 
We've instincts to choose, 
And each one his own; 
There’s nothing to lose, 
So let it alone. 
While dealing with earth, 
We want to be masters ; 
But in order to that, 
We must not be fasters. 
*Tis true there’s a sphere, 
Where they eat of other kind; 
But while we are here , 
We've other things to mind. 
So pitch into Mocha, 
All ye who like it, 
And care not for Joker, 
Who may think to indict it. 
No. 6. in hand No. 2. 
I remember to have read 
In scripture, where ’tis said, 
That he who runs a race, ° 
Must every weight displace, 
And lay aside. So we, 
In a race for mastery, 
And spirit-victory, 
Should every thing discard, 
Whose influence would retard; 
And every habit old, 
Which has oppressive hold 
Upon our liberty. 
’Tis not alone in using, 
Our mastery we show 
There’s manhood still in choosing 
To speak the little No / 
Nor is it good to travel back 
To ways we once have left, 
And bind again the custom-chains 
That are of life bereft. 
Our calling is a better one 
Than parties small to form ; 
It is that we may all be one 
In progress and reform ; 
That we may grow in truth and love 
And Christian sympathy, 
Until we’re joined with those. above 
In living unity. 
Saturday Evening, 14.—Talk about the New 
House. Have we planned it too large? Can we 


Vo. 5. 


not adopt some plan which will admit of ready ex-. 


tension—successive. additions from year to year— 
without spoiling the symmetry of the structure ? 
It was thought the best economy to build it at 
once as large as we expected to need; and its 
size must be determined by settling the question, 
what is the true limit of an integral family ? Our 
theory on this subject is, that a community fami- 
ly should include all that pertains to a thriving 
village. A village has its basis of farmers; then, 
besides, it has its mechanic and miller, shoe-maker 
and tailor, carpenter and school-master, physician 
&c., ali the tradesmen and mechanics and prc- 
fessional men that are necessary for village con- 
venience; and in addition, some manufacturers 
whose exports will be enough to pay for imports 
manufactured more economically in other villages. 
Setting aside competition, the wants of a village 
decide the natural limits of a Commune. We 
should have a number sufficient to live within our- 
selves without hiring help from abroad. From 
three to fuur hundred was thought to be the num- 
ber. A proposition to diminish the proposed 
hight of the building and extend it on the ground, 
was received with favor. We expend a great 
deal of strength in the present house, in surmount- 
ing stairs. One member proposed that we have 
a system of speaking tubes in our New House, 
which shall converge to a focus in some central 
place, and hail from there to all the principal ap- 
partments. He thought the greatest objection to 
a Commune, is the difficulty of finding persons. 
He had wasted a great deal of time in hunting 
after folks that he had some little message of 
three words for, perhaps. The man whose duty 
it is to notify the watchman that it is his night 
for’ service, expressed his approbation of this 
motion. 

Sunday Evening, 16.—Subject of conversation, 
our relation to unbelieving, worldly friends. The 
true doctrine is, when we become followers of 
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Christ, we pass out of natural relationships and 
are adopted into a new family. Henceforth we 
know no man after the flesh, but after the spirit, 
and those are our father and mother and brothers 
and sisters, who do the will of God. The more 
sincere we are to this principle, the better will! 
our experience be. Though this truth is so plain 
in the teaching of Christ, the world do not recog- 
nize it, but reprobate it and make a great right- 
eousness of mere family affection. It is those 
who are separate, not always outwardly, but in 
spirit, who draw the blessing of God. Those 
who have been moat sincere, and cruel as it might 
be thought, in separating themselves from world- 
ly relations, have had the most influence over 
their relations to bring them to the truth. The 
example of J. H. N. was referred to in his early 
career. He espoused the truth and let it cut be- 
tween him and every other attachment, though 
it left him entirely alone. His friends thereafter 
were the friends of God. 

Monday Evening, 16.—Question from the 
Kitchen, whether the family would like to have 
coffee oftener than oncea week. No. Great una- 
nimity of feeling—coffee once a week, and coco. 
and tea once 4 week, and abolish coffee at parties. 
Parties have been quite a fashion with us for a 
year or two—testimonial parties, to individuals or 
groups, for eminent services, congratulatory par- 
ties on the completion of some piece of work, 
birth-day parties, &c., and coffee has been a favor- 
ite beverage at these honorary feasts. Concluded 
to stop the use of it in this way and make a clean 
matter of drinking it only once a week. The 
kitchen department were exhorted to be cun- 
scientious and not inquire too sensitively what 
will suit the taste, but what will be good and 
wholesome. The cooks are somewhat responsi- 
ble for the prevailing taste; the spirit they dif- 
fuse, and the character of their table may gener- 
ate a morbid, dainty appetite, which will pay 
them for their pains only in complaints; or they 
may, by a conscientious regard for what is best 
in the preparations of the table, infuse a healthy 
thankful appetite. The spirit of service which is 
particularly exhibited in the kitchen, was praised, 
but those who work there must conquer the man- 
pleasing spirit, and give place to their better 
instincts. 

Tuesday Evening, 17.—A kitchen man offered 
himself for criticism. Among other remarks the 
following was presented as a general basis of crit- 
icism of the kitchen department. The cooks have 
three interests to consult, viz., pleasure, econo- 
my, and health; and one of these must not be al- 
lowed to override the others. It is the tendency 
of one manager to consult the first exclusively— 
his chief ambition is to tickle the palate. Anoth- 
er keeps economy too much in view ; and a third 
studies health too anxiously. Each of these in- 
terests should have its representatives in the 
kitchen with due balance of influence. The com- 
binations there should be studied in this respect. 
It was suggested moreover that the spirit of pro- 
gress and science should have its representatives 
in the kitchen, and that the religious element of 
consecration to the Lord, should pervade all the 
work. 

BIRTH-DAY¥ LINES. 

Art three and thirty.,. Well begun dear H., 

A life of endless love.. Not ‘ growing old.’ 

Seest thou the sun ?. What note takes he of time ? 

Does age write wri ajles on his front? Smile not 

His beams as bright-—-burn not his fiercer rays 

With kisses for the majden face of earth, 

As ardent as when young crestion first [Christ 

Sprang forth? Behold your type. The iiving 

Within, is fairer than the sun and stars, 

More fadeless too than they. His heart of love 

Be yours eternally. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Veen 
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From Freeport. 


Freeport, Ill., May 1. 

—tThe world is full of gladness this charm- 
ing May day; every thingon the earth and in the 
air, seems animated with the spirit of life, and 
vocal with praise. The glorious sun pours his 
rays of warmth and light upon the hitherto dor- 
mant earth, and the glorious spectacle of a resur- 
rection is presented to our vision, Disrobed na- 
ture is recovering from her nndity, and in her 
vestments of variegated beauty, challenges the ad- 
miration of all whose hearts are in sympathy with 
their great author. The atmosphere seems laden 
with the spirit of content, the winds breathe cheer- 
fully, and the birds sing a joyous song, and my 
soul says, Arnen. All this May-day gorgeousness 
of beauty—this livery of green—this decoration 
of flowers—this bursting, swelling melody of bird 
and brooke, is for thee, O soul! And I say to 
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my soul, abide in the center and heart of all beau- 
ty and loveliness. Who now will murmur at the 
dreary desolation of winter—it is followed by 
so glorious a resurrection. So again, let us fret 
not because of wintery frosts and desolatior ; 
God is in the winter—its frosts may render tor- 
pid, but the cannot kill; in spite of its frosts, 
Christ is there. Dropping metaphor, I am thank- 
ful to God for my experience of adversity. I see 
in it such depth of unselfish love—wooing me 
from way wardness to the bosom of Christ—to my 
home in heaven, that my spirit says, praise the 
Lord for the rod of chastisement. I am waiting 
patiently for the time to come whenI may be 
permitted to enjoy the personal society of the 
church at Oneida. I am thankful that God has a 
true church on earth. I have unwavering faith 
in God, that you will grow up into Christ a per- 
fect body, and my highest ambition is to be one 
of you. Confessing Christ in me my Savior from 
sin, and the spirit of love to you, I am ever faith- 
fully yours, M. P. Sweet. 











Education at Jamestown Inatitute--Dr. Well- 
ington’s Method. 


Jamestown, N. Y. April 6, 1859. 
Eptror or THE Circunar: 

I am very grateful for the comments made upon 
our institution in a recent number of the Circular; 
though I had no expectation whenI wrote to you 
that any part of my letter would be published.— 
But as several of your readers have asked me to 
explain my system, and I have little time to write 
individuals, I would like to have you publish the 
following: 

Because we say we “do not compel pupils to 
commit the record of others’ thoughts to memory,” 
we are continually asked if we “ forbid the use of 
books.” Certainly not if the pupil wants them. 
We should as soon think of forbidding the use of 
bread or meat. And we should as soon load 
a boy’s body with the products of some one’s 
flour mill, which he might use a year or two 
hence, as to load his memory with sentences 
which he commits because we bid him, and _per- 
haps compel him. 

But “ how do you teach science,” it is asked, 
and “how do it without lessons?” Let me illus- 
trate, by explaining my method as pursued in one 
of the most difficult branches, say Book-keeping 
by Double Entry. 

I requested a teacher who had never studied 
book-keeping to give as nearas she could, a his- 
tory of the transactions she supposed there might 
be in a wholesale store: buy—sell—get insured— 
borrow money—give notes—deposite money, &c., 
&c. This was easy, and resulted in a day-book. 
After these entries are made for twenty or thirty 
days, the pupil will easily see how difficult it 
would be to make up the account of John Smith, 
or make out the cash-account from this daily rec- 
ord, and will contrive or invent a ledger and suggest 
that each man’s account have a separate page, 
without being told what a ledger is. (Our plan 
is to have the pupil invent and discover as if the 
whole was original.) 

In looking over the entries suppose we find 
one which says, “ Paid John Smith’s account in 
cash, $250,” I ask if it is necessary to keep ac- 
count of cash. All say “Yes.” “Shall that 
$250 be entered in cash or on John Smith’s ac- 
count?” Some say “Jokn Smith’s,” others say 
“in the cash.” All begin to consider, and gener- 
ally to argue and explain to each other. Each 
will see the propriety of the other’s position.— 
Then some one will say; “I think it ought to be 
entered in both. The cash accvunt will not be 
perfect without it, and certainly John Smith’s 
will not be.” All soon see the force of this last 
opinion. They will see also that it is debited to 
one and credited to the other. Then I ask if 
there is any other entry like this which needs to 
be put in two accounts. They look over and 
find that in every instance something is given 
and something received,in other words every 
transaction has its Dr. and Cr. relation and needs 
to go into two accounts. 

Thus if properly conducted, each pupil is as 
much an inventor or discoverer of a system of 
double entry as he whv first discovered it, and 
all have some of the energy and enthusiasm of 
inventors and discoverers. Their bovks will 
seldom balance the first time. But the faith and 
energy and hope of the inventor never fails with 
the first trial, and I have never found a class who 
would give up or tire till the books balanced. 

Your readers will bear in mind that the pupil 
has no printed page to refer to for aid. Tis 





buoks are origiral, yet I have had a pupil whose 
books would not balance by $12,000 on the first 
trial, copy, add up and compare sixteen times be- 
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fore he would give up, and finally secure an exact 
balance. 

Thus in all branches we seek to carry each 
pupil through such steps of original thought. 
We converse on every science and art and by all 
possible means quicken and aid the desire for 
knowledge. And during the whole period of 
their stay with us we bring their knowledze to 
all possible practical use. We make agriculture 
and mechanics attractive, and have patience while 
they make the mistakes incident to all experiment- 
ing and trial; and at present we have to suffer 
this loss, as few parents can realize the value of 
experiments and trials to beginners enough to 
supply the means to make them practical. 

By similar continued care we @evelop the social 
qualities, and also the power to manage, oversee 
and conduct. To-day we have given two young 
ladies and a young man of sixteen charge of 
a garden cf more than an acre, and of two 
or three laborers. We shall only give gen- 
eral instructions and the leading features of a 
plan, and shall rather suffer some Joss than to so 
interfere and manage for them as to deprive them 
of this lesson in management and care. 

Books, papers and periodicals we furnish in 
the most attractive forms our ingenuity and 
means can supply, and present them as food for 
their minds, and we should as soon. think of com- 
pelling our children to eat a whole loaf of bread, 
or empty a sugar-bowl or salt-cellar into their 
stomachs, as to compel them to commit to memo- 
ry a volume of geography, grammar, or arithme- 
tic. 

And however difficult it may be for any one to 
believe the theory, we are prepared to show its 
value by its effects, amd are more ready to sub- 
mit to the most careful examination in our school 
and family than to trust to our ability to give any 
idea of it through the press. 

O. H. We.uineton, 

We consider the plan of teaching, above described 
as offering some useful hints towards an improved 
method of education There is need of improve- 
ment in this great branch of human interest—we 
cannot be contented with the routine pedagogy 
ofthe past. It is good to see genius and originali- 
ty at work in this department, even it if leads to 
some blunders. What say our cotemporaries of 
the Illinois Teacher, to Dr. W's plan? 





Table-Talk by J. H. N.—No.12. 


I am inclined to think it would be an 
advance on our past attempts to secure 
the influences of heaven among us, to 
particularly invite the fellowship of Paut 
here at the table. 

It is Paul who has taught us this phi- 
losophy of the reconciliation of God and 
man with matter. He wrought out the 
details and practical development of this 
principle even more than Christ did. 
He was the first man after Christ who 
found out that ‘ there is nothing unclean 
of itself ;’ that ‘all things are indeed 
pure, but it is evil for that man who 
eateth with offence.’ He was the first 
one who taught the great catholic doctrine, 
that ‘every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving: for it is sanctified 
by the word of God and prayer.’ 1 Tim. 
4: 4—5. He is the father, we may say, 
of the philosophy that is so much opposed 
toasceticism. His spirit is preéminently 
a social spirit—and a spirit of receptivity 
and modesty, that appreciates God in 
every thing. At the same time, it is 
diffusive and distributive. His spirit 
diffused among us, would be a great help 
in regard to eating and drinking. It 
would give us greater boldness and suc- 
cess in our efforts to ‘do every thing in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.’ It is Paul 
who has told us that we can eat and drink, 
discerning the Lord’s body, and that if 
we eat and drink unworthily, we eat and 
drink damnation to ourselves.—See 1 
Cor. 11: 29. 

Paul, undoubtedly, had the most liberal 


CULAR. 
Church. He was not fettered by any cast- 


iron rules. He had but one object before 
him—the glory of Christ ; and he was 
perfectly free to use any means that would 
favor that object. He was ‘made all 
things to all men, that he might by all 
means save some.’ 

We should not allow our minds to think 
of Paul as a far-off being, somewhere in 
the third heavens. He is a living per- 
sonality, and has as much interest in the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom on the earth, 
as when he was here in person. He yearns 
after the church with a motherly care, 
and desires exceedingly to make our ac- 
quaintance. Let us seek communion 
with his spirit. 

Justice demands that we recognize the 
presence of Paul, as well as Christ, at our 
table, and that our hearts should flow 
forth in gratitude to him.: 





‘Autocratic’ Scoffing. 


We take the following criticism of the Atlantic 
Monthly and its noted contributor, Dr Holmes, 
from the Independent. It is a just and well timed 
rebuke. We cannot but regard such articles as the 
‘Professor at the Breakfast Table* in the May num- 
ber, as irreverent, impertinent, and in very bad 
taste : , 

The article by Dr. Holmes, the ‘ Professor 
at the Breakfast Table,’ is in the highest de- 
gree objectionable ; scoffing in its tone, untrue 


hin its suggestions, and bitter in its temper.— 


We cannot but regard it as an absolute breach 
of faith on the part of the proprietors and 
conductors of the Magazine toward those who 
have supposed it to be devoted, as it purports 
to be, to ‘ Literature, Art, and Politics,’ and 
who in that faith have gladly subscribed for it, 
and have sought in different ways to extend its 
circulation, to publish articles of the class of 
this. Any penman of tolerable smartness, 
giving reign to a vicious propensity to ridicule 
what others have believed, and divorcing him- 
self from all allegiance to the faith which the 
father of Dr. Holmes through his long life 
maintained and preached, might write an arti- 
cle as sharply-worded, as redolent of a derisive 
and contemptuous temper, and with as many 
poisoned barbs beneath its bright and dainty 
banter. If the conductors of the Magazine 
choose, they can easily fill their covers to the 
full with just such sneers at the prevalent reli- 
gious faith of Christendom. But as honorable 
men they ought not to do it wnder the guise of 
doing something else. 

The following paragraphs on this subject 
from an editorial article in The Courier and 
Enquirer of this city, are so excellent and 
well-timed that we transfer them to our col- 
umns. They ought to have all the more 
weight for coming from a purely secular and 
political journal,—one, too, whose political 
views are in general accordance with those of 
The Atlantic Monthiy : 

‘We do not propose to analyze this last 
arrival from the ‘ Breakfast Table.’ Even 
were this necessary, a leading article would 
not be the place for it. But what we mean to 
do is, to enter our emphatic protest against 
this man’s employment of a popular magazine 
as a vehicle to diffuse his mocking, skeptical 
spirit among the youth of our land. If he 
chooses to despise Christian doctrine, as ac- 
cepted by the great body of Christian men, let 
him do it—this is a Jand of free opinion ;—but 
he has no right to pervert a literary organ to 
the unhallowed use of teaching others to de- 
spise it. The Atlantic Monthly is ‘a Maga- 
zine of literature, art, and politics.’ That is 
the declaration made on its title-page; and as 
such it has been commended by the newspaper 
press, both secular and religious, and has ob- 
tained wide circulation. It never professed to 
deal with religion, and those who have subscrib- 
ed for it as well as those who have aided in 
gaining for it the public confidence, have done 
so with the understanding that it was to adhere 
to its designated province, and let religion 
alone. Such being the case, a wanton step- 
ping aside to attack religion—whether covertly 
or openly, it matters not—is a breach ot good 
faith ; it is downwright perfidy. 

‘ So far as regards the writer himself, there 
is little real strength in him. He belongs to 
the breed of men so well described by Carlyle, 
in his essay on Voltaire, as the persiflewrs.— 
He has a similar vivacity of intellect, a similar 
levity of temperament, and many loosely float- 
ing elements of goodness in his heart; yet 
essentially a mocker, light, fitful, discontin- 








conscience of any person in the Primitive 


uous, carrying a kcowing air of philosophic 


insight, and able to penetrate the surface of 
human life with the sharpest glance, but be- 
yond that powerless. In this respect he is 
precisely like what is said of the great proto- 
type of the tribe! ‘Below the short depth 
alluded to, his view does not properly grow 
dim, but altogether terminates; thus there is 
nothing farther to occasion him misgivings ; 
has he not already sounded into that basis of 
bottomless darkness on which all things firmly 
rest? What lies below is delusion, imagina- 
tion, some form of Superstition or Folly; 
which he, nothing doubting, altogether casts 
away.’ Ofcourse, there is nothing intrinsi- 
cally formidable in such men; and yet unin- 
formed minds are apt to be imposed upon by 
their glitter of talk and easy self-assurance, 
particularly when accompanied as is the case 
with this writer, with that finesse which utters 
just enough to start doubts and yet save the 
sensibilities, or that cowardice which is 


‘ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.’ 


‘He is very careful not to venture beyond 
generalities. He makes his flings at ‘ medi- 
oval creeds,’ ‘ middle age doctrines,’ ‘ machine 
divinity,’ ‘soulless systems ’—-he puts out a 
picture of brute forces trying ‘ to rivet their 
adamantine wedges right through the breast of 
human nature,’ he vents a little sotto voce 
scoffing against tracts and missions, he turns 
his hand for a moment to travestying confess- 
ions of faith, by dressing them up in medical 
phraseology, he likens Sesstiae Edwards to 
‘ Babbages calculating machine,’ and he even 
avows himself ready to believe that ‘ we have 
even now a new revelation, and the name of 
its Messiah is Woman !’—but yet from begin- 
ning to end he takes good care to avoid any 
direct attack upon the Christian scheme, and 
witha] vouchsafes to patronize a certain few 
Christians very much as Bolingbroke thought 
proper to ‘ patronize Providence.? The mis- 
chief lies in the spirit rather than in the letter 
—in what is implied rather than what is de- 
elared. It is its bland latent derision which 
gives this effusion its subtle venom. It is that 
which should make every Christian father un- 
willing to have The Atlantic Monthly go into 
the hands of his son, until nonce | of this 
poison.’ 





Wonverrut Growrn or Commerce.—In 
1784 an American vessel entered Liverpool, 
with exght bales of cotton as part of her cargo. 
This was seized by the Customs oa the convic- 
tion that it could not be American growth. In 
1857, a million and a half bales of cotton were 
imported at Liverpool from the United States. 
The first steam-engine used at Manchester was 
not erected till 1790. It is now computed that 
in that city, and the district within the radius 
of ten miles, there are more than 50,000 boil- 
ers, giving a total power of upwards of 1,000, 
000 horses. The engine of Watt has proved 
the very Hercules of modern mythology ; the 
united steam power of Great Britain being 
equal, it is estimated, to the manual labor of 
400,000,000 of men, or more than double the 
number of males supposed to inhabit the globe. 
— Quarterly Review. 





Co Correspondents. 





L. W.—‘I understand that you are opposed to 
the invitation of new members into your society. 
What motives can prompt you to thus quench the 
fires of social and religious freedom, just on the eve 
of bursting into one grand flame, which unchecked, 
must inevitably result in the overthrow of fogy con- 
servatism, antiquated and arbitrary customs, which 
have crushed the spirit of nations and retarded the 
great work of human progress for thousands ot 
years? Again I say, what motive can you have for 
adopting such a course, I confess I cannot possibly 
conceive,’ &c., &c. 

Softly, friend W., all in good time. If your zeal 
had not got the better of your discretion, you would 
see that the course of the Community in quietly 
building up home improvement, instead of * quench- 
ing the fires of social and religious freedom,’ has 
done more to redeem Socialism and encourage re- 
form, than all other movements put together. You 
would have us, the moment our fire is kindled and 
beginning to be felt, hurry together and pile on all 
the wet logs that can be found; a true way to 
get up a smothering smoke and put out fire. Take 
hold friend W., and help to get the logs around you 
out of the dirt of unbelief into the sunshine of faith, 
and apply the drying wind of sincere criticism for a 
while, if you wish to hasten forward ‘ the fires of 
social and religious feeedom.’ 


Your insinuation that the addition of members to 
our Society is arbitrarily and unnecessarily limited, 
is quite gratuitous. Do you suppose that all man- 
kind can be accommodated with a home in a build- 
ing 60 ft. by 35? Aside from a residence here, we 
hold all who sympathize with the community con- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ, as virtual members 
Those who do not so sympathize, have the same 
liberty to associate together if they can, that we 





have. Where then is your ground of complaint? 
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